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OLD NEW ORLEANS, 

AND A FEW EXAMPLES OF ITS SPANISH WORK IN 
WROUGHT IRON. 

IN perhaps no other city in the Union do we find 
so much to interest lovers of the quaint and 
beautiful. Nowhere else on the continent can be 
found such foreign, un-American scenes. 

In that quarter of the city as yet unchanged by 
American thrift and enterprise, one may see, any 
day, people, costumes, houses, streets that might be 
fitted into the mosaic of any ancient Spanish, 
French or Italian city. 

Seen on one of those gray, sad days, when dis- 
tance fades into common neutrals and foregrounds 
become more clear in their strengthened blacks and 
revived wet colors, these piles of quaint architec- 
ture, with confused outlines of iron balconies and 
red-tiled roofs, crumbling cornices and dim-flagged 
alleys, are indescribably fascinating and suggestive 
of history. 

Fronting the old "Place d'Armes," now Jack- 



son Square, stand two of the most picturesque 
buildings in New Orleans— the Cabildo and the 
Presbytice, built by one of New Orleans 1 most 
wealthy and revered patrons, a Spanish noble, Don 
Almonaster y Ropas. 

The Cabildo, now the Supreme Court building, 
took its name from the city council of the Spanish 
Government. It was built for the use of the priests 
of St. Louis Cathedral, but was used for the council 
and jail. 

Through its iron gate has passed to his execu- 
tion on the Place d'Armes more than one land or 
sea marauder. 

In this building November 8, 1803, Salcedo, the 
Spanish Governor, with military ceremonies, sur- 
rendered the keys of the city to Laussal, the French- 
man who, a few weeks later, delivered them to Clay- 
bourne and Wilkinson, American commissioners, and 
Louisiana since has been a part of the United States. 

In a certain house on Rue Royale were enter- 
tained at different times Louis Philippe, King of 
France, Lafayette and Marechal Ney. 

It still suggests its former pride and importance 
by generous balconies and windows, with broad, 
fan-shaped tops, elaborately moulded, though al- 
most obliterated, cornices and Ionic pilasters, though 
now occupied by an ice-cream manufacturer. 

On the corner of Chartres and St. Peter's Streets, 
opposite the Cabildo, facing the square, stands the 
Cafe* de la Louisiane, a low, brown, two -story build- 
ing, with a balcony of elaborate wrought-iron run- 
ning its entire length and breadth. 

Before the days of hotels, coffee-houses were the 
resorts of wealthy gentlemen, business men, planters 
and gamesters. Here was genteel gambling, and 
here the ridiculous farces, duels, were arranged The 
sensitive honor, aggrieved by a look, was as simply 
healed by a few bouts with the foils, ending by 
the antagonists falling into each other's arms and 
swearing eternal friendship. 

On Conti Street, near Chartres, may be seen a 
house, of whose history we know nothing, yet the 
balcony and window railings are of such exquisite 
tracery, one feels sure it has an aristocratic pedi- 
gree. 

The wrought iron of these and a dozen other 
houses in old New Orleans claims the intense interest 



of the student. The bold, sepentine curves of the 
design and the masterly treatment of the metal are 
alike examples of high art in iron-working. 




BRONZE ORNAMENTAL WORK. 

/•j^BE ornamental rendering of bronze— a mate- 
^-^ rial capable of representing all the graces of 
sculptured work, and with a depth of hue which 
affords fine contrasts with the precious metals, in- 
laid or imposed— are among the glories of art. 
Bronze serves to duplicate the chef-tfceuvres of past 
ages, whether carved or chiseled, and whilst de- 
lighting the eye- with elegant forms, ministers, in 
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various ways, to purposes of utility. The bronzists 
of the East have for centuries sought to keep their 
secrets as to the composition of the metal in vari- 
ous colors, but chemistry has unlocked many of 
their secrets. China has lost the secret of 
an intense black, famous and costly, once pro- 
duced, and which endless efforts have been made 
to recover ; so also the inlaying of the precious 
metals so as to constitute an integral part of the 
composition. 

The amount of thought, as well as skill, ex- 
pended by European bronzists in some of their finer 
designs is really remarkable. We have seen, for 
instance, a clock case, the facade of which involved 
as much study as an architect would bestow on that 
of a cathedral. Reduced statuary groups, the 
originals of which are antiques, may be met with 
that repeat the originals with mathematical pre- 
cision, and with the free and easy grace so fre- 
quently absent in the work of the copyist. Bronze 
possesses the peculiarity that it is capable of yield- 
ing the same effects, whatever the scale selected. 

We will not alarm our readers with formulas of 
the composition of various bronzes, such as Euro- 
pean bronzists supply themselves with, but as illus- 
trative of the extremely composite character of the 
materials which may enter into false bronze, we 
may state that an analysis of Chinese violet bronze, 
which is much esteemed, showed a mere trace of 
oxide of copper, the rest of the ingredients being 
silica, lead, manganese, iron, zinc, soda potash. 
Such a composition could only be arrived at by 
metallurgical experiments, empirical or otherwise, 
carried on through generations. 

The ordinary composition of true bronze is copper 
and tin, the tin, the average introduction of which is 
10 per cent., rendering the copper more malleable ; but 
gold and silver in small quantities are occasionally 
added. All have heard of the casting of some of 
the richly decorated bronze cathedral bells of 
Europe, and of the silver plate thrown as pious offer- 
ings into the molten metal under the impression 
they would add sweetness to the tones.. In the 
less valuable bronzes made, lead varying from 10 to 
20 per cent, is introduced at the expense of the 
copper, and is moulded in very thin plates. Where 
metal work is not solid, the design is either moulded 
in wax, which is afterwards melted, or is shaped 
by hammering on a design of more resistant metal. 
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Various color ornamentations are applied to 
bronze by chemical compounds having oxides and 
sulphates of copper as their bases, other portions 
than the design being protected by varnish. Silver 
ornaments are introduced by chasing, and then 
plunging the bronze article into a bath of cyanide 
of silver, when the salt is deposited on the lines 
from which the varnish has been removed. Bronzists 
now-a-days find a wide field of employment in chan- 
deliers, candelabra, clock cases and other service- 
able household objects, many of these of high value 
for the designing and manipulative skill exhibited. 
The largest sale, however, for such articles, as well 
as in hardware furnishing fittings, is for imitation 
bronze by bronze varnishings; electro-depositions of 
bronze and sulphurization of cast-iron. Then there 
there are zinc imitations of bronze, the figures im- 
pressed in^ a mould and the surfaces afterwards 
treated, in which Parisian bronzists are so expert 
that their work is calculated to deceive the eye. 

The demand for antique bronze effects in other 
metal, is met by dissolving 1 part of sal-ammoniac, 3 
parts of cream of tartar, and 6 of common salts in 12 
parts of hot water. This solution is then mixed 
with 8 parts of a solution of nitrate of copper of 
the specific gravity of 1.160. In giving to iron a 
bronze surface, a uniform film of some vegetable oil 
is first applied and exposed in a furnace to a high 
temperature, not sufficient, however, to carbonize the 
oil. The cast-iron absorbs the oxygen given out by 
the decomposing oil forming at surface a thin 
coating of brown oxide, which admits of being finely 
polished. The addition of alumina to the. bronze 
gives brilliant effects. If 
we do not manufacture 
the choice and elaborate 
bronzes of Europe, so 
serviceable for decora- 
tive purposes, we can at 
least enjoy them. The art 
of designing and model- 
ing in bronze would seem 
to have advanced even 
beyond sculpture. In the 
round as well as in relief 
we witness on every hand 
its triumphs. Of late an- 
tique styles in articles of 
utility, as sconces, can- 



delabra, tables with articles de luxe affixed to 
them, have been in much request. The greatest 
service artistic bronzists have accomplished in 
the diffusion of taste, is in the multiplication of 
figure ornaments, classic and otherwise, often 
in groups which reveal some episode of history, 
some dream of mythology in ideal creations that 
waft us to the regions of romance, or illustrations of 
well-known poetical delineations. In purely con- 
structive work bronze contributes largely to interior 
decoration, and as wealth increases we may look 
for the development of a disposition to secure the 
best art workmanship in this line. True bronze 
has the merit of durability. It preserves the graces 
it embodies. Chinese and Japanese bronzes appear 
in their pristine beauty after the lapse of centuries. 



SELECTION AND APPLICATION OF 
WALL PAPER. 

IT is to be assumed that most persons when se- 
lecting a wall paper take into account the 
mode in which it will be affected by, and that 
which it will affect, colors of furniture, hangings, 
carpet and paintings, if these are to be introduced. 
Most praiseworthy efforts are made by our leading 
manufacturers, who spend princely sums each year 
on new patterns, to afford the widest possible 
range of choice. Nor do the pattern designers 
proceed arbitrarily. The tendency of taste and 
fashion in wall papers is as closely watched as 
those of dress goods, upholstery coverings and car- 
pets, by manufacturers concerned in these lines, in 
which a constant exchange of ideas is going on, 
a textile pattern, for instance, often fructifying, 
in a modified form, on a wall paper. The wall- 
paper pattern maker, though, individually incon- 
spicuous, has risen to high importance in the art 
world, contributing in attractive productions to 
intellectual pleasure and social enjoyment. The 
happiest diversion in favor of wall paper has been 
the exchange of a narrow band at the junction of 
wall with ceiling for a deep frieze, which allows 
for the play of inventive design, and the estab- 
lishment of effective contrasts in form and color. 
It occupies the same relation to the pattern of the 
main portion of a wall that a lambrequin holds to 
a curtain, and lessens monotony with enhancement 
of the general effect. 

There is one point in the selection of light- 
tinted wall papers not to be overlooked. These, 
when in place on a wall, assume an intenser hue 
than when submitted to the inspection of the pur- 
chaser, owing to the surface of one wall reflecting 
itself on another, particularly under artificial light. 
It is best to choose light wall papers on a sun- 
shiny day; with dark colors this is not so im- 
portant, but these in their turn, are deepened 
in hue by reflection. The tints of light paper 
should always be sufficiently pronounced to be easily 
distinguished. Gold, where used in arabesque, 
scroll or floriated designs, should present itself, if 
part of the pattern oh ground, only in fine lines 
or occasional splashes, for the eye soon wearies of 
too much unrelieved brilliancy. Gold is best dis- 
pensed with in the wall paper of dining-rooms, 
where we look for warm rather than bright effects. 



A Children's Industrial Exhibition was held 
in New York during the last week of March. It 
gave many examples of the work of children un- 
der fourteen years of age, and embraced classes in 
woodwork, metal work, needlework, cookery, mod- 
eling in clay, leatherwork, and designing. Every- 
thing exhibited must have been made within six 
months of the date of exhibition. This came to be 
an affair of considerable .interest, for there is cer- 
tainly a talent in the modern child that is worthy 
of display, and possibly worthy of encouragement. 
Thomas Paine gave voice to a very sensible thought 
when he said that a child was more profitably en- 
gaged making a boat to sail in the gutter than 
when it was studying a dead language. The dispo- 
sition of space and arrangement of exhibits was un- 
der the direction of Miss Jane P. Cattell, Secretary 
of the Association, No. 21 University Place, New 
York. The display was eminently successful. 
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